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ADDRESS. 


Fellow-Citizens:  When  all  has  been  done  to  make 
his  an  interesting  occasion,  we  are  conscious  that  it  is 
mpossible  to  make  any  complete  exhibit  of  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  this  institution  during  the  past 
|  year.  Only  hints  and  suggestions  are  furnished  to-day. 
t  is  only  in  the  several  class-rooms  that  the  real  work,  as 
t  is  carried  on  from  day  to  day,  can  be  fully  shown.  But 
,s  it  was  impossible  for  a  thousand  people  to  enter  these 
^lass-rooms  at  once  to  note  how  the  work  progresses  there, 
we  welcome  everybody  to  this  larger  reception.  The  pro- 
cesses of  education  are  carried  on  with  little  public  obser- 
vation. Nearly  two  hundred  blind  and  mute  children 
have  been  receiving  instruction  here  during  the  past  year. 
Order,  harmony  and  concert  of  action  have  prevailed. 
Indeed,  so  perfect  has  been  the  system  of  administration 
within  and  without  this  institution,  which  the  Principal 
and  his  efficient  staff  have  secured,  that  during  his  absence 
of  a  year,  under  the  oversight  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilkinson 
and,  his  associates,  there  have  been  no  interruptions  and 
no  untoward  events.  Everything  has  moved  with  the 
regularity  of  clock  work.  There  have  been  watchful  eyes 
by  day  and  by  night.  The  helping  hand  has  never  been 
idle.  These  children  have  been  as  tenderly  cared  for  as 
they  could  possibly  have  been  in  their  own  homes.     The 


trained  and  skilful  physician  has  ministered  to  any  that 
were  sick.  Matrons  and  nurses  have  lightened  the  lives 
of  any  who  needed  special  care.  Faithful  teachers  have 
patiently  wrought  early  and  late  in  supplying  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  defects  of  sight,  and  hearing,  and  voice. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  how  great  the  work  is  that  con- 
fronts the  teacher  and  the  pupil  at  the  outset.  The  mute 
boy  or  girl  who  comes  up  to  this  institution,  does  not 
even  know  the  alphabet  of  the  language  that  must  be 
learned.  It  is  necessary  to  unlearn  nearly  everything  that 
has  been  learned  at  home.  The  pupil  enters,  as  it  were,  a 
new  world.  He  encounters  a  strange  language.  He  can- 
not even  talk  with  his  fellows.  The  language  he  is 
required  to  learn,  while  having  in  it  the  elements  of  uni- 
versality is,  in  a  large  sense,  artificial.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  the  young  to  acquire  it  than  it  would  be  for  the  young 
to  acquire  Greek  or  Hebrew.  No  sound  greets  the  ear. 
They  know  nothing  of  tones  and  inflections,  and  all  those 
shades  of  meaning  so  readily  caught  up  by  oral  com- 
munication. There  must  be  a  symbol  for  every  thought, 
and  word,  and  every  one  of  these  exact  even  to  scientific 
precision. 

All  that  children  with  sight  and  hearing,  learn  at  home  in 
the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  life  so  far  as  language  goes, 
is  of  no  avail  here.  Half  and  even  more  of  that  elementary 
education  which  is  available  in  mature  years,  is  obtained 
at  home  by  intercourse  with  parents,  and  brothers,  sisters, 
and  friends,  before  the  hearing  child  is  eight  years  old. 
He  is  learning  to  talk  at  two  years,  and  six  years  later, 
knows  the  meaning,  probably,  of  a  thousand  words.  The 
eye  runs  along  the  printed  page,  taking  in  the  sense  of 
nearly  every  word.  But  the  mute,  seven  to  eight  years  of 
age,  does  not  know  a  word  as  he  must  know  it.  He  has 
never  heard  the  sound  of  voice  in  the  homestead.     All  the 


stores  of  knowledge  that  go  with  oral  speech,  have  been 
locked  up.  He  comes  here  to  have  the  treasures  of  the 
world  unlocked  for  him.  These  children  of  silence  that 
never  heard  a  bird  sing,  nor  a  cradle  song,  nor  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  the  organ,  come  here  to  have  these  lost  fac- 
ulties made  good  to  them  for  all  their  future  lives.  What 
a  tremendous  task  is  before  teachers  and  pupils  !  They 
triumph  at  last,  and  on  such  days  as  this  we  celebrate 
that  triumph.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  outward  min- 
istry— the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  temple  of  learning,  the 
purple  hills,  the  landscape  shading  into  the  gold  of  har- 
vest and  reaching  down  to  kiss  the  sea — that  so  wins 
the  sympathies  as  this  company  of  youth  who  have  been 
inducted  into  this  new  world  of  light  and  knowledge,  and 
who  already  feel  the  thrill  of  eternal  hope  and  eternal 
victory. 

TO    THE    GRADUATES. 

We  congratulate  you  to-day  that  you  are  about  to 
receive  the  highest  honors  which  this  institution  can 
bestow.  You  could  not  stand  in  these  ranks  to-day  if 
you  had  not  done  good  work  and  hard  work.  There 
never  was  any  easy  road  to  scholarship  and  learning.  For 
some,  the  way  is  always  toilsome.  Bat  that  which  has 
cost  us  the  most  we  prize  the  most.  If  we  could  have  all 
knowledge  just  for  the  asking  how  little  should  we  care 
for  it !  We  would  not  have  it  on  such  terms.  All  our 
precious  things  which  abide  with  us  and  have  become  a 
part  of  our  lives,  have  been  won  only  by  long  and  patient 
effort.  It  is  by  the  old  road  ;  and  there  are  no  short  cuts 
across  the  lot  that  lead  to  this  crowning  goal.  If  we 
could  pick  up  diamonds  in  the  streets,  we  should  care  no 
more  for  them  than  for  pebbles  in  the  brooks.  If  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  flowers  would  grow    spontane- 


ously  by  every  road  side,  we  should  care  no  more  for  them 
than  for  the  weeds  that  are  thrown  over  the  garden  wall. 

Here  in  this  very  garden  spot  of  the  State,  you  have 
gained  something  more  precious  than  pearls,  or  any 
flower  that  exhales  its  perfume  for  a  little  season,  and  is 
gone.  As  sure  as  the  soul  is  immortal  that  knowledge 
that  fits  it  for  honor  here  and  exaltation  hereafter,  is 
immortal.  Every  element  of  a  pure  and  noble  character 
abides.     No  great  thought  and  no  good  work  can  perish. 

One  of  the  noblest  philanthropists  and  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  day,  whom  the  young  everywhere  love,  sum- 
ming up  unconsciously  the  spirit  of  his  gracious  and 
benignant  life,  sends  it  out  in  a  greeting  to  all  his  friends. 

Look  up  and  not  down  ; 
Look  forward  and  not  back  ; 
Look  out  and  not  in ; 
Lend  a  hand ! 

All  light  comes  from  above.  It  may  be  under  the  clouds, 
but  even  there  it  is  more  luminous  than  the  dust  of 
the  highways.  He  who  walks  with  his  head  downward 
as  if  contemplating  his  own  feet,  will  not  be  likely  to  see 
the  foot-prints  of  angels.  It  is  the  upward  look  that 
inspires  the  noblest  work.  The  horizon  enlarges.  There 
is  much  work  waiting  to  be  done.  The  training  that  you 
have  received  here  is  as  good  as  the  State  can  possibly  fur- 
nish. We  know  that  it  is  not  better  in  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  land.  The  community  has  lent  a  hand. 
Now,  into  the  great  world  whither  you  are  going,  we  want 
you  to  lend  a  hand.  Be  helpful  everywhere.  The  joy  and 
the  very  crown  of  your  lives  will  come  with  this  spirit. 
Go  with  jubilant  feet  and  a  loving  spirit  wherever  duty 
calls.  It  may  call  some  of  you  to  high  places.  But  there, 
or   in  the  most  obscure  places,  honor  your  calling  and 


honor  this  institution.  It  has  done  great  things  for  you. 
Do  even  greater  things  for  yourselves.  Cherish  the  high- 
est ideals  of  life.  Seek  for  yourselves  and  others  the  best 
things.  They  will  not  come  to  you  without  the  asking, 
the  seeking  and  the  striving.  There  is  a  false  proverb  that 
all  things  come  to  him  who  waits.  Rather  do  they  come 
to  those  who  do  not  wait.  The  uncrowned  of  this  world 
are  those  who  have  been  waiting,  and  not  striving.  Cher- 
ishing the  highest  ideals,  to-morrow  will  always  be  better 
than  to-day.  Strength,  grace  and  sweetness  go  with  un- 
selfish lives.  There  is  nothing  too  good  either  to  receive 
or  give.  As  you  receive  these  diplomas  to-day,  know  that 
the  supreme  excellence  of  this  training  must  find  expres- 
sion in  leading  others  as  you  have  been  led,  in  brighten- 
ing homes,  inspiring  hope,  instructing  the  weak  and  neg- 
lected. And  so  by  all  patient  work,  loving  sacrifice  and 
.  courageous  example,  even  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad  for  you. 
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